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Songs for the Sorrowful — No, 111. 345 

estimation — not only for their intellectual power, but also for their moral 
and religions characters. 

" What do you think of Bysshe Shelley ?" said I. 

" Oh, Sir, he is a dear, wild, exalted, sublime, extravagant kind of 
fellow !" 

" And what of Pollok's Course of Time ?" 

" Oh, religious poetry is my aversion. Poor, puny Pollok ! — owing 
all he has of good to bis larceny on Milton ; the sorry ape of that sad, 
mad, morose mope, Cowper." 

" Admirable, Miss Cordelia !" thought I to myself, " yet you shall 
not share my rupees." 

The ladies soon left the room; and I was not grieved even at the flight 
of the fair Cordelia — for, with a fine ankle and a fairy foot, I saw she 
had a tendency to wear blue stockings. The evening, for the limited 
period I remained in the drawing-room, was occupied by the younger 
ladies, in singing and playing a few psalm tunes, in honour of the Sab- 
bath, and then resorting to the more congenial music of Weber and 
Mozart. 

As I had to return to town, I took an early leave ; and on my way 
home, whilst jolting on my jaunting-car, I revolved and ruminated on all 
that happened during the day. I asked myself seriously, would not that 
dear mother — if permitted in her blest abode to have a consciousness of 
what is carried on below — would she not grieve, if an accepted spirit 
could grieve, to see her son, whom she had reared in the fear of God, 
and respect for his Sabbaths, spend, as I had done, one of God's own 
days, in mental and bodily dissipation, and a willing witness of, and a 
party concerned in so much vanity and vexation of spirit ? Verily, she 
would: and, under other strength than my own, I hope I shall not re- 
peat the same again. 

I remain, Mr. National Magazine far Ireland, 
Your obedient servant, 

Matthew Bobbinbottom. 

N. B. — Any orders in the gingham or jaconet line, on the house of Twis- 
tleden, Power, and Co. Salford, Manchester, will be carefully attended to, 
by the aforesaid articled rider to the firm, at his lodgings, No. 178, Mer- 
chant's-quay. 



SONGS FOR THE SORROWFUL— No. III. 

" Awake, my harp of sorrow ! — waken 

Those tones of thine, to love and light ! 
Why droop the chords of joy, forsaken 

'Mid scenes as fair, and skies as bright 
As ever burst upon the dream 
Of bard, by fairy-haunted stream, 
Or broke upon the ravished eyes 
Of him who wakes in Paradise?" 
The wind sweeps slowly o'er the harp, and bring* 
A low and thrilling murmur from the strings ! 

It seems to say : Oh, ask not here 
For lay of mirth, or descant high ! 

Can that mute harp of sorrow cheer, 
Whose sad chords speak but in a sigh ? 

" Yet one, my harp — but one wild strain — 

'Twill charm to rest the mourner's pain ; 



3i6 The Large Bonnet. 

One bright song, like the smiling flowers 

That linger in deserted bowers, 
Haunting the strings e'en still !" — A fell breeze, nurst 
In the far hills, is heard : — the chords are burst ! 

Dear harp of tears ! 'tis thus the heart, 

Whose only mate is misery, 
Yearns meekly, mutely, first to part 

From sceneB of cruel mirth, like thee ! 
Still, still assailed, its sad reply 
Is half unheard, like thine — a sigh ! 
Put when, once more, the world's caress 
Invades its sullen loneliness, 
Then, then, no sigh is heard — no voice is spoken ; 
O'erborne it yields — the harp and heart are broken ! 
Trin. Colt. W. A. B. 

fj^T The reader will please to make the following corrections in th« last No. of 
the " Songs for the Sorrowful :" — In the fifth slanaa, 

For——" And with the soulless laugh relieve." 
Read — " ThU, and the soulless laugh relieve." 

In (he seventh stanza, for " disdain," read " disclaim." 



THE LARGE BONNET. 



Poor Torrington died the other day in the King's Bench prison ; I 
knew him well. He used to date all his misfortunes from a certain 
large bonnet which his wife had ordered a little before the races of 

C . Such is the mutability of human affairs, that great effects are 

sometimes produced by apparently trifling causes. It was really 
amusing, when he happened to be in a merry mood, to hear him descant 
on the evils attendant upon the huge Golgotha. You might say of it, 
and the helmet in the " Castle of Otranto," — par nobile fratrum. Of 
coarse it was not a cottage, neither could it be said to be either English 
or French, selon la mode des orientaux ; ■ but if I might be allowed to 
hazard a name for it, I should say, from his description of its conical 
form, that the appellation of cornucopia was the most proper. It was a 
large frustrum of a cone, standing upon a circular ring of satin and wire 
— the circumference of which was about equal to that of one of the small 
wheels of a mail coach. 

On a fine morning, in the beginning of June, 18 — , the guard of the 
coach, nicknamed the Express, was heard loudly and shrilly to blow his 
horn on approaching the mansion of Torrington, which stood at a short 
distance from the public road. As the ponderous vehicle rolled on its 
way, Mrs. Torrington and the young ones who were in the secret, were 
on the " que vive," and all in a grand bustle — the youngest exclaiming, 
"Mamma's new bonnet!" while Mrs. Torrington, by frowning and shak- 
ing her head, was endeavouring to repress the pleasing anticipation of 
seeing something very gay indeed from the great mart of roily and 
fashion. Torrington, whose ears were very sensitive on all matters of 
expense, especially in any article of his wife's dress, kept his seat, in- 
wardly dreading the sight of this monster. The coach stopped as was 
expected : a huge deal box was seen appended to the hinder part of the 
coach, having been found too unwieldy to place any where else. From 
the light tripping manner in which the servant, who had obeyed the 



